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Description of the Yellow Fever of 1820, 


IN IMITATION OF DR. ARMSTRONG. 


The yellow fiend of autumn’s mortal reign, 

The dreaded Causos, and his angry pow’rs, 

That western (ndia mourns; that oft, in wrath, 

Or borne by summer’s aggravated fires, 

Or in the merchant’s dank, infectious bark, 

Lights in some busy town in western realms, 

Or Spain, monastic and oppress’d no more,— 

That spreads o’er all the cheerful works of man 

A sudden gloom, and sweeps in sick’ning crowds 

The pride of health away :—these shall I sing, 

And tempt the strain of him whom Phebus 
lov’d, 

And taught alike his science and his song. 

What time th’ excesses of th’ alternate year, 

From ice and storms have chang’d our veering 
clime 

To suns that melt with more than Afric’s fires, 

When from the Virgin or th’ equiv’lent sign 

Of equal night and day, the fervid sun 

Sheds his unsparing beams; the fev’rish air 

Wastes ali the nations. Ancient bards have 
sung 

That in these scales the fate of mighty chiefs 

And war-enoinctur’d realms, a pow’r above 

Weighs, at th’ approach of wo. Enough our 
soil 

Has felt the loss of the destructive year; 

From where the northern orb his influence sheds 

On cold Penobscot, to the bands that dwell 

Far in the distant Illinois, or where 

The land of Louis still retains his name,— 

One gen’ral pest, one wasting fire has rang’d 

The sadd’ning climes, The ling’ring tertian 





ang, 

That which abates and gathers strength to tear 

The wesaken’d frame anew, or that which sits 

Deep in the tortur’d viscera, disguis’d, 

Have shar’d the vengeful task. One seeks the 
swamp, 

Whose gloomy cedars with th’ incessant stroke 





Of horny bilis resound—the crowded mart, 

Or banks of busy streams; while one enthron’d 
High on the breezy down, for health renown’d, 
A refuge once from death, exerts his rage, 
And lofty Germantown escapes not now. 
Another, bursting from his native fens, 

Like barb’rous tribes of old, rushes abroad 
And scours the distant wilderness. Tho’ this 
Not oft demands the life, no less its force 
Benumbs the swarming tribes, and oft, ’tis said, 





In such a time of wo the vengeful pow’r 
work begins, At first the wretch unwarn’d | 


Vo. V. 





Stole into death, and scarcely felt the call. 
Close by the stream the pest began. And now 
Surprise and terror reign’d, for those that 
deem’d 
But slight the ill that press’d their loaded brows 
Or weary loins, and urg’d their daily toil, 
Unheeding pain, perhaps in three short days 
Prone on their couch the raging fury tore, 
Nor long in open sight, but soon destroy’d, 
And oft the flaky torrent’s fatal sign, 
The first vouchsaf’d of danger. But the care 
Of guardian zeal expell’d all human lives 
From off the fatal ground, and few the dead, 
And soon was peace restor’d. Again renew’d 
Adown the ominous stream was sickness mov’d, 
Again burst forth and scatter’d death once 
more. 
Then rumour rose. In all our crowded streets 
Reign’d panic and alarm. The busy crew 
Filed far and wide, and o’er the startling land 
Spread wild dismay. Rumour, that taller grows 
And louder as she roams, had nois’d abroad 
Tales horrible as midnight dreams can form 
Or mem’ry raise from gloomy years of old. 
And rival av’rice, with impatient voice, 
Proclaim’d the news, with terrors not its own. 
But now we close th’ abbreviated lay; 
Nor can we tell the various grades and forms, 
Nor need we ;—how on some th’ infuriate pow’r 
Stamp’d on the anxious brow the seal of fate, 
And show’d the sad attendants hope was fled. 
Some seem’d recover’d, and some ne’er seem’d 
ill, 
Till sudden hurl’d adown the headlong road; 
How some escap’d the dreadful verge; and 
some 
Si ghtly were seiz’d. Contracted was the plague, 
And few destroy’d. But oh! could verse recal, 
Could verse commemorate the honour’d souls 
This fateful year that left th’ abodes of earth, 
Or in the realm of Penn, or in the town, 
Where chosen sons of wide America 
Sedate, in council join. What tides of wo, 
Distress and death have swept the bleeding land. 
And will the chast’ning minister avate, 
The sword be sheath’d, and vengeance strike no 
more? | 


REMARKS ON * MELMOTH.” 
( Concluded from page 139.) 


The following description of a storm, in 
which two lovers are stricken dead amidst 
sme magnificent ruins in Spain, appears 
to us of singularly rich colouring: 


“The magnificent remains of two dynasties 
that " passed away, the ruins of Roman pa- 
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146 " REVIEW OF MELMOTH. 


laces, and of Moorish fortresses, were around 
and above him; the dark and heavy thunder 
clouds that advanced slowly, seemed like the 
shrouds of these spectres of departed greatness; 
they approached, but did not yet overwhelm or 
conceal them, as if nature herself was for once 
awed by the power of man; and far below, the 
lovely valley of Valencia blushed and burned in 
all the glory of sunset, like a bride receiving 
the last glowing kiss of the bridegroom betore 
the approach of night. Stanton gazed around. 
The difference between the architecture of the 
Roman and Moorish ruins struck him. Among 
the former are the remains of a theatre, and 
gomething like a public place; the latter’ pre- 
sent only the remains of fortresses, embattled, 
eastellated, and fortified from top to bottom— 
not a loophole for pleasure to get in by—the 
loopholes were only for arrows; all denoted 
military power and despotic subjugation a /’ou- 
trance. The contrast meght have pleased a phi- 
losopher, and he might have indulged in the re- 
flection, that though the ancient Greeks and 

ns were savages, (as Dr. Johnson says all 
people who want a press must be, and he says 
truly,) yet they were wonderful savages for 
their time, for they alone have left traces of 
their taste for pleasure in the countries they con- 
quered, in their superb theatres, temples, 
(which were also dedicated to pleasure one way 
or another, ) and baths, while other conquering 
bands of savages never left any thing behind 
them but traces of their rage for power. So 
thought Stanton, as he still saw strongly defined, 


though darkened by the darkening clouds, the | 


huge skeleton of a Roman ampitheatre, its arch- 
ed and gigantic colonnades now admitting a 
gleam of hght, and now commingling with the 
purple thunder cloud; and now the solid and 


heavy mass of a Moorish fortress, no light play- 


ing between its impermeable walls—the image 
of power, dark, isolated, impenetrable. Stanton 
forgot his cowardly guide, his loneliness, his 
danger amid an approaching storm and an in- 
hospitable country, where his name and coun- 
try would shut every door against him, and 
every peal of thunder would be supposed justi- 
fied by the daring intrusion of a heretic in the 
dwelling of an old Christian, as the Spanish Ca- 
tholics absurdly term themselves, to mark the 
distinction between them and the _ baptised 
Moors. Al! this was forgot in contemplating the 
glorious and awful scenery before him—light 
struggling with darkness—and darkness me- 
nacing a light still more terrible, and announcing 
its menace in the blue and livid mass of cloud 
that hovered like a destroying angel in the air, 
its arrows aimed, but their direction awfully in- 
definite. But he ceased to forget these local 
and petty dangers, as the sublimity of romance 
would term them, when he saw the first flash of 
the lightning, broad and red as the banners of 
an insulting army whose motto is Ve victis, shat- 
ter to atoms the remains of a Roman tower; the 
rifted stones rolled down the hill, and fell at the 
feet of Stanton. He stood appalled, and, await- 
ing his summons from the Power in whose eye 


sla palaces, andthe worms whose toil has 


ormed them, and the worms who toil out their 
existence under their shadow or their pressure, 
are perhaps all alike contemptible, he stood 
collected, and fora moment felt that defiance of 








danger which danger itself excites, and we love 
to encounter it as a physical enemy, to bid it 
“do its worst,’”’ and feel that its worst will per- 
haps be ultimately its best for us. He stood and 
saw another flash dart its bright, brief, and ma- 
lignant glance over the ruins of ancient power, 
and the luxuriance of recent fertility. Singular 
contrast! The relics of art for ever decaying— 
the productions of nature for ever renewed. 
(Alas! for what purpose are they renewed, bet- 
ter than to mock at the perishable monuments 
which men try in vain to rival them by.) The 
pyramids themselves must perish, but the grass 
that grows between their disjointed stones will 
be renewed from year to year. Stanton was _ 
thinking thus, when all power of thought was 
suspended, by seeing two persons bearing be- 
tween them the body of a young, and apparent- 
ly very lovely girl, who had been struck dead 
by the lightning. Stanton approached, and 
heard the voices of the bearers repeating, 
“There is none who will mourn for her!” 
—‘ There is none who will mourn for her!’ 
said other voices, as two more bore in their 
arms the blasted and blackened figure of what 
had once been a man, comely and graceful; 
‘there is not one to mourn for her now.” They 
were lovers, and he had been consumed by the 
flash that had destroyed her, while in the act of 
endeavouring to defend her. As they were 
about to remove the bodies, a person approach- 
ed with a calmness of step and demeanour, as if 
he were alone unconscious of danger, and inca- 
pable of fear; and after ep, on them for 
some time, burst into a laugh so loud, wild, and 
protracted, that the peasants, starting with as 
much horror at the sound as at that of the storm, 
hurried away, bearing the corse with them.” 


We think the view of the London thea- 
tres in 1677, which we are about to ex- 
tract, an admirable sketch of old manners. 
It half excites a fear, considering the sub- 


ject of the tale, that the author did not 


come honestly by his knowledge. Our 
readers we are sure will regret that a man 
who can paint thus from the gayest scenes 
of “ this bright and breathing world,” should 
descend to narrate the vagaries of fiends: 


“ About the year 1677, Stanton: was in Lon- 
don, his mind still full of his mysterious coun- 
tryman. This constant subject of his contem- 
plations had produced a visible change in his 
exterior—his walk was what Sallust tells us of 
Catiline’s—his were, too, the “‘fedi oculi.” He 
said to himself every. moment, “If I could but 
trace that being, I will not call him man”—and 
the next moment he said, “ and whatif I could?” 
In this state of mind, it is singular enough that 
he mixed constantly in public amusements, but 
it is true. When one fierce passion is devour- 
ing the soul, we feel more than ever the neces- 
sity of external excitement; and our depend- 
ence on the world for temporary relief increases 
in direct. proportion to our contempt of the 
world and all its works. He went frequently to 
the theatres, shen fashionable, when 


‘ The fair sat panting at a courtier’s play, 
And not a mask went unimproved away.’ 


* The London theatres then presented a spec- 
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tacle which ought for ever to put to silence 
the foolish outcry against progressive deterio- 
ration of morals—foolish even from the pen of 
Juvenal, and still more so from the lips of a mo- 
dern puritan. Vice is always nearly on an ave- 
rage: the only difference in life worth tracing, 
is that Of manners, and there we have manifestly 
the advantage of our ancestors. Hypocrisy is 
said to be the homage that vice pays to virtue— 
decorum is the outward expression of that ho- 
mage; and if this be so, we must acknowledge 
that vice has latterly grown very humble in- 
deed. There was, however, something splen- 
did, ostentatious, and obtrusive, in the vices of 
Charles the Second’s reign. A view of the the- 
atres alone proved it, when Stanton was in the 
habit of visiting them. At the doors stood on 
one side the footmen of a fashionable nobleman, 
(with arms concealed under their liveries), sur- 
rounding the sedan of a popular actress,* whom 
they were to carry off vi et armis, as she enter- 
ed it at the end of the play. At the other side 
waited the glass coach of a woman of fashion, 
who waited to take Kynastan (the Adonis of the 
day), in his female dress, to the park after the 
play was over, and exhibit him in all the luxuri- 
ous splendour of effeminate beauty, (heightened 
by theatrical dress), for which he was so distin- 
guished. 

** Plays being then performed at four o’clock, 
allowed ample time for the evening drive, and 
the midnight assignation, when the parties met 
by torch-light, masked, in St. James’ Park, and 
verified the title of Wycherly’s play, ‘Love in 
a Wood.’ The boxes, as Stanton looked round 
him, were filled with females, whose naked 
shoulders and bosoms, well testified in the 
paintings of Lely, and the pages of Grammont, 
might save modern puritanism many a vitupe- 
rative groan and affected reminiscence. They 
had all taken the precaution to send some male 
relative, on the first night of a new play, to re- 
port whether it was fit for persons of “ honour 
and reputation” to appear at; but in spite of 
this precaution, at certain passages (which oc- 
curred about every second sentence) they were 
compelled to spread out their fans, or play with 
the still cherished love lock, which Prynne him- 
self had not been able to write down. 

«¢ The men in the boxes were composed of two 
distinct classes, the ‘men of wit and pleasure 
about town,’ distinguished by their Flanders 
lace cravats, soiled with snuff, their diamond 
rings, the pretended gift of a royal mistress, 
(n’importe whether the duchess of Portsmouth 
or Ne!! Gwynne) ; their uncombed wigs, whose 
curls descended to their waists, and the loud 
and careless tone in which they abused Dryden, 
Lee, and Otway, and quoted Sedley and Ro- 
chester; the other class were the lovers, the 
gentle ‘squires of dames,’ equally conspicuous 
for their white fringed gloves, their obsequious 
bows, and their commencing every sentence 





* Mrs. Marshall, the original Roxana, in Lee’s 
Alexander, and the only virtuous woman then 
on the stage. She was carried off inthe manner 
described, by lord Orrery, who, finding all his 
solicitations repelled, had recourse to a sham 
marriage performed by a servant in the habit of 
a clergyman. 
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addressed to a lady, with the profane exclama- 
tion of ‘Oh Jesu!’t or the softer, but equally 
unmeaning one of ‘I beseech you Madam,’ or, 
‘Madam, I burn.’+ One circumstance suffi- 
ciently extraordinary marked the manners of 
the day; females had not then found their pro- 
per level in life; they were alternately adored 
as goddesses, and assailed as prostitutes; and 
the man who, this moment, addressed. his mis- 
tress in language borrowed from Orondates 
worshipping Cassandra, in the next accosted 
her with ribaldry that might put to the blush 
the piazzas of Covent Garden.§ 

“ The pit presented a more various spectacle. 
There were the critics armed cap-a-pee from 
Aristotle and Bossu ; these men dined at twelve, 
dictated at a coffee house till four, then called 


to the boy to brush their shoes, and strode to 


the theatre, where, till the curtain rose, they 
sat hushed in grim repose, and expecting their 
evening prey. There were the templars, spruce, 
pert, and loquacious; and here and there a so- 
ber citizen, doffing his steeple crowned hat, 
and hiding his little band under the folds of his 
huge puritanic cloak, while his eyes, declined 
with an expression half leering, half ejaculato- 
ry, towards a masked female, muffled in a hood 
and scarf, testified what had seduced him into 
these “‘ tents of Kedar.” There were females, 
too, but all in vizard masks, which, though worn 
as well as aunt Dinah’sinTristram Shandy, served 
to conceal them from the ** young bubbles” they 
were in quest of, and from all but the orange 
women, who hailed them loudly as they d 
the doors.|| In the galleries were the aon 
souls who waited for the fulfilment of Dryden’s 
promise in one of his prologues;§ no matter to 
them whether it were the ghost of Almanzor’s 
mother in her dripping shroud, or that of Laius, 
who, according to the stage directions, rises in 
his chariot, armed with the ghosts of his three 
murdered attendants behind him; a joke that 
did not escape PAbbe le Blanc,** in his recipe 
for writing an English tragedy. Some, indeed, 
from time to time called out for the “ Larning 
of the Pope;” but though 
* Space was obedient to the boundless piece, 
Which oped in Mexico and closed in Greece,’ 
it was not always possible to indulge them in 
this laudable amusement, as the scene of the 
popular plays was generally laid in Africa or 
Spain; sir Robert Howard, Elkanah Settle, and 





¢ Vide Pope, (copying from Doune). 
‘Peace, fools, or Gonson will for Papists seize 
If once he catch you at your Jesu, Jesu.’ [you, 


+ Vide the Old Bachelor, whose Araminta, 
wearied by the repetition of these phrases, for- 
bids her lover to address her in any sentence 
commencing with them. . 

§ Vide any old play you may have the pa- 
tience to peruse: or, instar omnium, read the 
courtly loves of Rodolphil and Melanthia, Pala- 
mede and Doratice, in Dryden’s Marriage a la 
Mode. 

| Vide Southern’s Oroonoko—I mean the 
comic part. 

q ‘Acharm,a song, a murder, and a ghost.’ 

Prologue to Edipus. 

** Vide Le Blanc’s Letters. 
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FIRE IN THE 


John Dryden, all agreeing in their choice of 
Spanish and Moorish subjects for their princi- 
pal plays. Among this joyous group were seat- 
ed several women of fashion masked, enjoying 
in petreey the licentiousness which they dared 
not openly patronise, and verifying Gay’s cha- 
racteristic description, though it was written 
many years later, 


*Mobbed in the gallery Laura sits secure, 
And laughs at jests that turn the box demure.’ 


Stanton gazed on all this with the look of one 


who ‘could not be moved to smile at any thing.’ 


He turned to the stage, the play was Alexander, 
then acted as written by Lee, and the principal 
character was performed by Hart, whose god- 
like ardour in making love, is said almost to 
have compelled the audience to believe that 
they beheld the ‘son of Ammon.’ ” 


As a specimen of the awful scenes of 
the work—not certainly as one of the most 
powerful, but as one of the least unpleas- 
ing—we give the narrative of the destruc- 
tion of the inquisition by fire, which deli- 
vered-one of Melmoth’s victims: 


“It.was on the night of the 29th November, 
17—, that this extraordinary circumstance took 
place—extraordinary from the well known pre- 
cautions adopted by the vigilance of the holy 
office against such an accident, and also from 
the very small quantity of fuel consumed within 
its walls. On the first intimation that the fire 
was spreading rapidly, and threatened danger, 
the prisoners were ordered to be brought from 
their cells, and guarded in a court of the pri- 
son. I must acknowledge we were treated with 
great humanity and consideration. We were 
conducted deliberately from our cells, placed 
each of us between two guards, who did us no 
violence, nor used harsh language, but assured 


us, from time to time, that if the danger became 


imminent, we would be permitted eVery fair op- 
portunity to effect our escape. It was a subject 
worthy of the pencil of Salvator Rosa, or of Mu- 
rillo, to sketch us as we stood. Our dismal 
garbs and squalid looks, contrasted with the 
equally dark, but imposing and authoritative 
looks of the guards and officials, all displayed 
by the light of torches, which burned, or ap- 
peared to burn, fainter and fainter, as the flames 
rose and roared in triumph above the towers of 
the inquisition. The heavens were all on fire— 
and the torches, held no longer in firm hands, 
gave a tremulous and pallid light. It seemed 
to me like a wildly painted picture of the last 
day. God appeared descending in the light that 
enveloped the skies—and we stood pale and 
shuddering in the light below. 

“‘ Among the group of prisoners, there were 
fathers and sons, who perhaps had been inmates 
of adjacent cells for years, without being con- 
scious of each other’s vicinity or existence—but 
they did not dare to recognise each other. Was 
not this like the day of judgment, where similar 
mortal relations may meet under different classes 


-of the sheep and goats, without presuming to 


acknowledge the strayed one amid the flock of 
a different shepherd? There were also parents 
and children who did recognise and stretch out 
their wasted arms to each other, though feeling 

















INQUISITION. 


they must never meet; some of therm condem- 
ed to the fiames, some to imprisonment, and 
some to the official duties of the inquisition, as 
a mitigation of their sentence; and was not this 
like the day of judgment, where parent and 
child may be allotted different destinations, and 


| the arms that would attest the last proof of mor- 
_ tal affection, are expanded in vain over the gulf 
| of eternity. 
| officials and guards of the inquisition, all watch- 
| ing and intent on the progress of the flames, but 
| fearless of the result with regard to themselves. 


Behind and around us stood the 


Such may be the feeling of those spirits who 


' watch the doom of the Almighty, and know the 
| destination of those they are appointed to watch. 


And is not this like the day of judgment? Far, 


| far above us, the flames burst out in volumes, 
| in solid masses of fire, spiring up to the burning 
| heavens. 
| into cinders—that tremendous monument of the 


The towers of the inquisition shrunk 


power, and crime, and gloom of the human 


_ mind, was wasting like a scroll in the fire. Will 
it not be thus also at the day of judgment? As- 


sistance was slowly brought—Spaniards are very 


| indolent—the engines played imperfectly—the 
| danger increased—the fire blazed higher and 
| higher—the persons employed to work the en- 
| gines, paralyzed by terror, fell to the ground, 


and called on every saint they could think of, 
to arrest the progress of the flames. Their ex- 
clamations were so loud and earnest, that really 
the saints must have been deaf, or must have 
felt a particular predilection for a conflagration, 
not to attend tothem. However it was, the fire 
went on. Every bell in Madrid rang out. Or- 
ders were issued to every alcaid to be had. The 
king of Spain himself, (after a hard day’s shoot- 
ing*), attended in person. The churches were 
all lit up, and thousands of the devout suppli- 
cated on their knees by torchlight, or whatever 
light they could get, that the reprobate souls 
confined in the inquisition might feel the fires 
that were consuming its walls, as merely a slight 
foretaste of the fires that glowed for them for 
ever and ever. The fire went on, doing its 
dreadful work, and heeding kings and priests 
no more than if they were firemen. I am con- 
vinced twenty able men, accustomed to such 
business, could have quenched the fire; but 
when our workmen should have played their 
engines, they were all on their knees. 

** The fiames at last began to descend into the 
court. Then commenced a scene of horror in- 
describable. The wretches who had been doom- 
ed to the flames, imagined their hour was come. 
Idiots from long confinement, and submissive as 
the holy office could require, they became deli- 
rious as they saw the flames approaching, and‘ 
shrieked audibly, ‘Spare me, spare me—put 
me to as little torture as you can. Others 
kneeling to the approaching flames, invoked 
them as saints. They dreamt they saw the vi- 
sions they had worshipped—the holy angels, 
and even the blessed virgin, descending in 
flames to receive their souls as parting from 
the stake; and ‘they howled out their hallelu- 
jahs half in horror, half in hope. Amid this 
scene of distraction, the inquisitors stood their 
ground. It was admirable to see their firm and 





* The passion of the late king of Spain for 
field sports was well known. 
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solemn array. As the flames prevailed, they 
never faltered with foot, or gave a sign with 
hand, or winked with eye; their duty, their 
stern and heartless duty, seemed to be the only 
principle and motive of their existence. They 
seemed a phalanx clad in iron impenetrable. 
When the fires roared, they crossed themselves 
calmly; when the prisoners shrieked, they gave 
a signal for silence; when they dared to pray, 
they tore them from their knees, and hinted the 
inutility of prayer at such a juncture, when they 
might be sure that the flames they were depre- 
cating would burn hotter in a region from which 
tivere was neither escape or hope of departure. 
At this moment, while standing amid the group 
of prisoners, my eyes were struck by an extra- 
ordinary spectacle. Perhaps it is amid the mo- 
ments of despair, that imagination has most 
power, and they who have suffered, can best 
describe and feel. In the burning light, the 
steeple of the Dominican church was as visible 
as at noon-day. It was close to the prison of 
the inquisition. The night was intensely dark, 
but so strong was the light of the conflagration, 
that I couid see the spire blazing, from the re- 
flected lustre, like a meteor. The hands of the 
clock were as visible as if a torch was held be- 
fore them; and this calm and silent progress of 
time, amid the tumultuous confusion of mid- 
night horrors—this scene of the physical and 
mental world in an agony of fruitless and inces- 
rant motion, might have suggested a profound 
and singular image, had not my whole attention 
been rivetted to a human figure placed on a 
pinnacle of the spire, and surveying the scene 
in perfect tranquillity. It was a figure not to be 
mistaken—it was the figure of him who had vi- 
sited me in the cells of the inquisition. The 
hopes of my justification made me forget every 
thing. I called aloud on the guard, and pointed 
out the figure, visible as it was in that strong 
light to every eye. No one had time, however, 
to give a glance towards it. At that very mo- 
ment, the archway of the court opposite to us 
gave way, and sunk in ruins at our feet, dashing, 
as it fell, an ocean of flame against us. One 
wild shriek burst from every lip at that moment. 
Prisoners, guards, and inquisitors, all shrunk to- 
gether, mingled in one group of terror. 

“The next instant, the flames being sup- 
pressed by the fall of such a mass of stone, there 
arose such a blinding cloud of smoke and dust, 
that it was impossible to distinguish the face or 
figure of those who were next you. The con- 
fusion was increased by the contrast of this sud- 
den darkness, to the intolerable light that had 


-been drying up our sight for the last hour, and 


by the cries of those who, being near the arch, 
Jay maimed and writhing under its fragments. 
Amid shrieks, and darkness, and flames, a space 
lay open before me. The thought, the motion, 
were simultaneous—no one saw—no one pur- 
sued; and hours before my absence could be 
discovered, or an inquiry made after me, I had 
struggled safe and secret through the ruins, and 
was in the streets of Madrid.” 


We now close these singular volumes, 
with mingled feelings respecting their con- 
tents, but with an unmixed sentiment of 
good will to their author. His errors are 
those of taste, not of the heart. He is 








greatly distinguished from others of our 
poets who have aided in perverting the mo- 
ral feeling of our people, as he is not an 
unbeliever, nor a scoffer at human affec- 
tions and human hopes. We implore him 
to pause, however, before he gives another 
work like this to the world. His plea for 
writing romances is unanswerable—and 
indeed none was needed—but there can be 
no excuse for writing such romances as 
this. Let him be assured that nothing of 
this painful, incoherent, and violent cha- 
racter, will ever live. He has energy, pa- 
thos, and wonderful richness of diction, 
which require only to be directed by a calm 
reflective power, to produce impressions 
on the national heart which will not decay. 
His genius is, at present; a vast chaos, 
where the noblest elements are struggling, 
and where the embryos of beauty are per- 
petually mocking the spectator. May we 
soon perceive those powers settling into 
order.and harmony, and these jarring 
atoms, formed like earth at first, into a 
paradise, “redolent with airs from heaven,” 
and filled with groves laden with immortal! 
fruits. 
== 
APOTHECARIES. 


At page 107 of this volume will be found a 
resolution of the Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania, creating the degree of Master of 
Pharmacy, to be conferred upon such apothe- 
caries as shall have served an apprenticeship, 
attended lectures, &c. &c. The following essay 
from Relf’s Gazette, places the subject in its 
proper light; and from its correct exposition of 
general principles, will be interesting to every 
reader. 

At first sight these measures of the 
University of Pennsylvania may seem to 
some, well adapted to promote. the public 
benefit; but a close view of the case will, 
perhaps, convince them, that however con- 
clusive they may be to the interests of cer- 
tain individuals, they are calculated to 
produce more evil than good te the com- 
munity. 

It must be evident to every man that 
these resolutions, if put in force, will less- 
en the competition among the venders of 
medicine. ‘Their tendency is to diminish 
the number of apothecaries. This will 
necessarily increase the profits of stock to 
such as remain, and while the cost of me- 
dicine is increased to the consumer, the 
apothecary free, in a comparative sense, 
from the dread of rivalship, will become 
less particular about the quality of his 
goods, and less attentive to the details of 
his business. The necessity for a free 
competition among them, is as great as 
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among any other class of dealers; for as 
the purchaser is frequently entirely igno- 
rant of the article he buys, an saiicotary 
who is 2 monopolist, has an almost unli- 
mited power over his customer ; and may 
occasionally sell Schuylkill water at a 
higher price than Madeira wine, and cause 
crumbs of bread to come dearer to the con- 
sumer than the most costly spices. 

The evils attending on statutes of ap- 
prenticeship and monopolies of every kind 
have been so often and so satisfactorily de- 
monstrated, that to attempt to point them 
out now would be a work of supereroga- 
tion ; but it may not be amiss to observe, 
that in places where there is less competi- 
tion, the retail prices of many medicines 
is two or three hundred per cent. higher 
than in Philadelphia. Now, that the whole 
quantity of medicine annually consumed 
in the city and liberties must be very great, 
is evident from the number of shops; and 
supposing that but twenty per cent. should 
be added to the retail price, it would, in 
the present stagnation of industry, ope- 
rate as a very heavy tax on the labouring 
class, who are the principal consumers. 

Apothecaries’ profits are, in the opinion 
of most people, high enough already. ‘This 
will make them still higher; and while it 
is certain that it wiil increase the expenses 
of the community, it is equally certain 
that it will help toenrich certain members 
of the faculty of medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Diplomas are to be 

ranted, and it is hardly to be expected, 
that the professors of chemistry, materia 
medica and pharmacy will examine the 
candidates, that the dean will give certifi- 
cates, and that the janitor will furnish 
parchment and tin boxes for nothirg. 

The obtaining of the diploma of Medi- 
cine from the University of Pennsylvania, 
costs each candidate, in gratuities to the 
different professors, about forty dollars ; 
and if the expense attending on the obtain- 
ing of the degree of master of pharmacy 
should amount to but ten or fifteen dollars, 
it would be more than many of the apothe- 
caries could well afford to pay. This pro- 
ject of taxing them for the benefit of the 
Misivissity has been devised at an unfortu- 
nate time—at a time when many of them 
find it difficult to pay the necessary shop 
and house expenses. 

While the profits of certain apotheca- 
ries would be increased, the incomes of 
others, every way as worthy, would be di- 
minished, and in some instances totally 
destroyed. ‘These men engaged in the 
business under the supposition that they 
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had a right to employ their labour and ca- 
pital as they thought fit, and that the phy- 
sicians and the public were sufficiently 
good judges of their professional abilities 
and of the quality of their medicine. In 
this, however, it seems, they were mistaken. 
The University has decided that they must 
serve a regular apprenticeship of at least 
three years, and that the University alone 
is the proper judge of their professiona: 
qualifications and good moral character. 
This tyrannical act deprives them of the 
means of subsistence. If this act should 
be put in force many of them would have 
their incomes reduced to almost nothing, 
at a time when, if they should offer them- 
selves as day labourers, they could not ob- 
tain employment, and when the privileged 
class would not buy their stock, (at least 
such part of it as consists of furniture,) 
or, if they bought it, would buy it at one- 
fourth of its actual value. Now the ruin 
of fifty or sixty minor apothecaries, whose 
income would amount to but a few hun- 
dred dollars a piece, and whose stock in 
trade could not average much more, may 
appear like a very trifle to certain people 
of large fortune; but trifling as it may 
appear to the oppressors, it is a very ruin- 
ous matter to the sufferers. 

“These little things are great to little 
men.” I know that the rich and great find 
it difficult to conceive how this can be— 
but perhaps they may be able to form some 
faint idea of the true state of the case, by 
fancying how they themselves would fee), 
if their own incomes should suddenly be 
cut off, and all their property taken away 
from them. 

The granting of diplomas is made to de- 
pend upon three circumstances. The qua- 
lifications of the candidate, the circum- 
stances under which those qualifications 
were acquired, and the goodness of his 
moral character. With respect to the 


‘qualifications of an apothecary it may be 


observed, that certain members of the fa- 
culty of medicine are not the best judges ; 
a physician, though pretty well versed in - 
the pharmaceutical theory, when he opens 
a shop, generally deems it advisable to 
engage for a time the services of a practi- 
cal apothecary. Many things belonging to 
this art, are not to be met with in books of 
chemistry, materia medica and pharmacy, 
and there are’many things there which 
have no particular relation to the business 
of a seller and mixer of medicines. The 
mind naturally throws off that of which it 
can make no practical use; and seizes 
hold on that of which it can make some 
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useful application. The art of an apothe- 
cary depends quite as much on practice as 
on study. ‘The professors on examining 
the apothecaries might find some of them 
ignorant of many things which they might 
fancy they ought to know, but they might 
at the same time be good apothecaries, 
having a practical knowledge, which the 
professors, from their ignorance of details, 
might not be able properly to appreciate. 

But it seems, that, whatever may be the 
qualifications of a candidate, the degree of 
master of pharmacy is not to be conferred 
on him, “unless he shall have served a 
regular apprenticeship of at least three 
years, with some respectable apothecary or 
master of pharmacy.” One would think 
that it was no matter how, or when, or 
where, a candidate obtained his qualifica- 
tions, provided he was properly qualified ; 
but the University, it seems, thinks differ- 
ently, and, as if conscious of its incapacity 
to judge of qualifications alone, has to take 
in time to help it out in making up its de- 
cision: and according to this absurd rule 
an apothecary, whatever may be his pro- 
fessional abilities and moral character, and 
though he may have been engaged in the 
business for twenty or thirty years, cannot 
have the degree of master of pharmacy 
conferred on him, while his apprentice 
obtains it in three years. 

But it has been asserted that these regu- 
lations will keep the shops supplied with 
good medicine, and lessen the number of 
mistakes that occur from ignorance and 
inattention ; and if they really would have 
this effect, there would be some good for 
the evil, and we might, with something 
more like satisfaction, regard the dearness 
of medicine to the poor, the additional pro- 

ts of certain apotnecaries, the ruin of the 
professional character of some, of the mo- 
ral character of others, and the loss of the 
whoie fortunes of many. But it remains 
to be proved that any good would result. 
It is a vulgar saying, “that one man may 
steal a horse, where another dare not peep 
over a hedge.” ‘The master of pharmacy, 
as has already been intimated, finding him- 
self one of a privileged class, would na- 
turally become less attentive to the de- 
tails of his business, and less particular 
about the quality of his medicines. Be- 
sides this, whatever might be his ability, 
he would commit the greater part of the 
concerns of his shop to his assistants, and 
his pecuniary interest would cause most 
of the assistants to be mere boys. Mis- 
takes in administering medicine are as 


often the fault of the phvsician as of the | 
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apothecary, and when they do occur with 

rown people, happen more frequently 
froin inattention thanignorance. In come 
parison with the number of sales very few 
mistakes are made, and the great majority 


of these are caused by the employment of — 


small boys. Doctors of medicine, gradu- 
ates of the University of Pennsylvania, 
have been known to trust their business to 
boys, after they had been but a week in 
the shop, and it is hard to say what would 
make masters of pharmacy more careful. 

It is easier to create a privileged order, 
than to make that order attentive to the 
interests of the community. Itis easier 
to put a couple of letters at the end of a 
man’s name, than to put knowledge into 
his head, or honesty into his heart. Some 
medicines have been adulterated in Phila- 
delphia, but those who were guilty of the 
crime were men to whom the University 
would not dare to refuse the diploma of 
master of pharmacy, men who had served 
a regular apprenticeship cf at least three 
years,—men whose professional abilities 
were proved by the ingenuity with which 
they made up their spurious compositions, 
men who would easily obtain certificates of 
good moral character, for they are rich 
men. Honours conferred on such men 
would only increase their power to do evil. 
Who would suspect a master of pharmacy 
of adulterating medicines, or of selling 
stale and effete drugs? 

The resolutions seem to have been made 
for the purpose of creating invidious dis- 
tinctions. The privileged class are to be 
understood to be men who have served a 
regular apprenticeship of at least three 
years, who are of good moral character ; in 
these all confidence is to be placed. From 
the others all confidence is to be taken 
away. Now, the public, not seeing the 
letters M. P. attached to the name of an 
apothecary, may be ignorant of its arising 
from the want of a three years’ apprentice- 
ship, and suppose a diploma to have been 
refused to him from his want of proper 
qualifications for his business, or his want 
of integrity. In the one case the profes- 
sional character of the man is injured, in 
the other, his moral; and it has never yet 
been proved that the University has a right 
to do either. 

The law of the University is an ea post 
facto law, and therefore contrary to the 
spirit with which all! public affairs ought to 
be conducted in America. What makes 
this worse than ew post facto laws in ge- 
neral, is, that one of its clauses is predi- 
cated entirely on an arbitrary circum- 
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stance—a three years’ apprenticeship to a 
oa apothecary. No man, it seems, is 
to be entitled to public confidence without 
this three years’ apprenticeship. Now if 
the University had only had the goodness 
to give notice of this, before any of those 
who now fall under the cognizance of the 
law had engaged in the business, there 
would have been something more like fair- 
ness in its proceedings. Knowing the con- 
dition which was to entitle them to public 
confidence, the apothecaries might have 
served out three years’ apprenticeship; or 
have directed their labour and capital to 
other employments ; but when the Univer- 
sity takes upon itself, not to establish a 
new scholarship within its own limits ; but 
to decide upon the characters of a body of 
men who never acknowledged any allegi- 
ance to it, and to decide upon this impor- 
tant point, not according to the principles 
of justice, but by an arbitrary circumstance 
which has no necessary connexion either 
with their moral standing, or professional 
abilities, it is guilty of an assumption of 
power, which ought to expose it to the cen- 
sure of every good citizen. 

To all this it may be objected, that the 
University of Pennsylvania is not sove- 
reign. That the people need not withdraw 
their confidence from ungraduated apothe- 
caries; that consequently the privileged 
order dare not raise their prices, relax their 
attention, or adulterate their medicines ; 
and that none of the other predicted evils 
could ensue. Butin this case the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is sovereign, and 
rules the empire of opinion with despotic 
sway. All attempts upon liberty in the 
United States must be made in a round- 
about way to be successful. A law of the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, limiting the 
number of apothecaries in Philadelphia, 
would not restrict the freedom of trade so 
much as these late resolutions of the trus- 
tees of the University. 

I would not have my meaning mistaken. 
I plead not in defence of the ignorance, 
inattention, or dishonesty of any apothe- 
caries, but I would not have the checks 
which a free competition imposes upon 
their ignorance, inattention, and dishones- 
ty, takenaway. I object not to the trus- 
tees of the University establishing as many 
new scholarships as they may deem pro- 
per; but I object to their assuming the 
power of judging a number of men, who 
never acknowledged any allegiance to 
them, and of their determining whether 
these men shall stand or fall in the opinion 
of the community, by an arbitrary circum- 
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stance, which has no necessary connexion 
either with their moral or professional cha~ 
racter. Let the trustees of the University 
institute the degree of master of pharmacy, 
if they judge it expedient; and let themim- 
pose such conditions on the candidates for 
this honour as they may think necessary. 
But let these conditions be equitable, and 
let them be fairly stated; and above all, let 
not their laws be retrospective in their 
operations. Then those who are already 
engaged in the apothecary business, and 
those who wish to engage in it, will know 
on what terms a diploma is to be obtained, 
and the distinction will be estimated for 


just as much as it is worth. 


Hithérto the business of an apothecary 
in Philadelphia, has been as free as any 
other, and it may be laid down as a gene- 
ral rule, that the apothecaries in genera! 
are as well qualified for their business as 
the members of any other profession.— 
Some of them, no doubt, are very deficient 
in skill and care, and so are some of the 
members of every other profession, and so 
would some of them be if their late mea- 
sures should be carried into execution: for, 
even supposing that diplomas should be 
conferred on none but the deserving, and 
that none but masters of pharmacy should 
be master apothecaries, a very large pro- 
portion of their business, perhaps a larger 
than at present, would be trusted to boys. 

In Philadelphia, the apothecary is a 
seller and mixer of medicines. In Great 
Britain he is an inferior kind of physician, 
who, in addition to selling and mixing me- 
dicine, prescribes for the sick in cases that 
do not require extraordinary skill. ‘These 
observations proving that the profession in 
Europe is quite different from that in 
America, sutlice to show that the same ne- 
cessity for special regulation does not ex- 
ist in both countries. But notwithstanding 
the seven years’ apprenticeship, and the va- 
rious other conditions imposed upon him 
before he can exercise the profession on 
his own account, it does not appear that 
the European apothecary is any better . 
hand at selling and mixing medicine than 
the American. The adulteration of drugs 
is more common in Great Britain than in 
the United States, and no more mistakes 
in administering medicine have been known 
to occur in the latter country than in the 
former. 

Apothecary shops have, of late years, 
multiplied faster than is for the interest of 
apothecaries themselves, but not faster, 
perhaps, than is for the interest of the com- 
munity. The great competition among the 
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proprietors of these shops, has considerably 
reduced the retail price of medicines, and 
it is not reasonable to suppose that it has 
caused a deterioration of drugs, or induced 
inattention on the part of the apothecaries. 
The beneficial effects of this competition 
would have been experienced by the pub- 
lic in a greater degree, but for a practice 
prevalent among a certain class of physi- 
cians, of raising the character of some shops 
and of crying down others, not so much 
from an attention to the interests of their 
patients, as to those of themselves and of 
their favourites. In some instances this 
has been occasioned by the apothecary and 
the physician being members of the same re- 
ligious society, and in others by the apothe- 
cary agreeing toallow the physicianacertain 
per centage on the amount of his prescrip- 
tions. No man is better qualified than the 
physician to assist his patient in the choice 
of an apothecary; but advice given on such 
occasions should have for its sole object 
the good of the patient. Physicians have 
the same right as other people to advance 
the interests of the different members of 
their religious society in general, or of their 
friends in particular; provided that they 
resort to none but fair means. When a 
physician says to his patient, “I would 
thank you to buy your medicine at such a 
shop; the owner is a particular friend of 
mine, or, he belongs to our meeting, or, I 
go snacks with him in the profits,” he acts, 
no doubt, with perfect propriety. His con- 
duct is equally free from culpability when 
he says to his patient, “I would thank you 
not to buy your medicine of such a man; 
I am his enemy, or, he does not belong to 
our meeting, or, I do not go snacks with 
him in the profits.” But when he deceives 
the patient, when he states to him other 
motives than those which really govern 
him, pretending that he recommends the 
first class of apothecaries on account of 
their ability, their attention, or the excel- 
lence of their medicines, and that he warns 
them against the second, on account of 
their incapacity, their negligence, or the 
bad quality of their drugs, he must bea 
pretty expert sophist who can offer a_plau- 
sible defence of such conduct. 

But, the truth is, that certain physicians 
have so many particular iendnantbens are 
so many members of “our meeting” en- 
gaged in the business—so many apotheca- 
ries are willing to share the profits, and 
some of them are so immoderately vora- 
cious, that it is impossible to satisfy them 
all, while the number of: shops is continu- 
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ally increasing, from the freedom of com- 
petition allowed, the smallness of capital 
required, and the practice among apothe- 
caries of employing apprentices in prefer- 
ence to journeymen. Almost every man is 
at heart a monopolist, and the only securi- 
ty the public have against selfish principle, 
is afforded by the freedom of competition. 
“ Every thing for ourselves, and nothing for 
other people,” says Adam Smith, “seems, 
in every age, to have been the vile maxim 
of the masters of mankind ;” and it is not 
necessary to multiply arguments to prove 
that the spirit of monopoly, and not an 
anxious desire to promote the public good, 
influenced on this occasion the counsellors 
of the trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

This subject should excite the attention 
of the public; inasmuch as they are the 
consumers of medicine, the price of which 
will be raised, and inasmuch as all the 
other evils will follow, which result from 
the want of a free competition among the 
supplyers. It concerns them further as af- 
fording a precedent, which may be imitated 
by other corporations, and our home trade 
be shackled with as many noxious and use- 
less reguiations as that of Great Britain. 
Associations have been formed for various 
purposes by the members of most profes- 
sions, and though they have not now so 


| much power as the University of Pennsyl- 


vania, they have enough to do considerable 
evil, and circumstances may increase that 
power. According to Adam Smith, “ peo- 
ple of the same trade never meet together 
for business, for charity, or for amusement, 
but the meeting is sure to end in a con- 
spiracy against the public.” ) 

It concerns the apothecaries.—An in- 
stitution, the authority of which was never 
before known to extend so far, has taken 
upon itself to determine who among them 
is entitled to pablic confidence, and who 
is not; and to determine these important 
points, not by the principles of justice, but 
by an arbitrary test law of its own. What 
assurance have they that the dean of the 


faculty of medicine, and the professors of 


chemistry, materia medica, and pharmacy, 
will not be as arbitrary in deciding on the 
moral character and professional abilities 
of individuals, as the trustees have been in 
passing these resolutions? If men of age 
and respectability, submit to be examined, 
by members of a different profession, on 
their qualifications for a business in which 
they have been engaged for twenty or thir- 
fy years, without feeling something like 
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degradation, they must possess but little 
of the spirit of independence. 
Independent of the censure which must 
attach itself to the trustees of the Univer- 
sity, for affording the first precedent for 
restrictions upon the home trade, for as- 
suming a power where they have no right, 
for departing from the legitimate object of 


their institution, for passing an ea post | 
facto law, and for making the operation of | 


that law to depend upon an arbitrary cir- 
cumstance, the seminary of learning over 


which they preside may receive consider- | 
able injury from the anomaly thus incau- 
tiously introduced into collegiate practice. | 


The honours of the University are to be 
conferred on a number of men who never 
were its alumni, and who never were ma- 
triculated at any college. Honorary de- 
grees are, indeed, sometimes conferred, 
but if it should become customary to be- 
stow them by scores or by hundreds, it will 
not be long that the possessor of a diploma 
will consider himself as much honoured 
by it. When the degree of master of arts 
was instituted, it was not resolved that it 
should be conferred on every person in the 
city or the state who had been three years 
at school under a respectable teacher.— 


Why should the degree of master of phar- 
macy be instituted on different principles? 
The trustees of the University do not pre- 
tend to decide upon the literary preten- 
sions of every literary character in the city 


and liberties. Why should they call upon 
the faculty of medicine “to report to their 
board a list of all the apothecaries in the 
city and liberties, who, in their opinion, 
are deserving of the diploma of master of 
pharmacy >” 


That any good will result from these | 


measures, is, at best, very doubtful: that 
much evil will ensue, is certain. Nothing 
more, it is to be hoped, need be said, to pre- 
vail upon the trustees of the University to 
cross question their counsellors, and re- 
vise their resolutions. They were proba- 
bly induced to take them, by representa- 
tions, that they would increase the skill 
and care of apothecaries, and keep the 
shops supplied with good medicine; and 
adopted them in haste without considering, 
that, even if these effects would follow, they 
had no,right to resort to the means. It is 
most undoubtedly their duty, to restrain the 
operations of their institution to its legiti- 
mate object, to be careful how they intro- 
duce anomalies into collegiate practice, to 
discourage the spirit of monopoly, and to 
respect the rights of every man. 

Equity. 




















INHABITANTS OF WATER STREET 


FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 


The following picture of the state of society 
in past times is well worth preserving. A large 
list of wealthy merchants, whose residence was 
in Water street, might be added; and it is very 
probable that the abodes of these were not only 
more healthy but more agreeable than many of 
the mansions now existing in this part of the 
city. JUVENIS. 
On the probable effects of the proposed Plan of Im- 

provement upon the general health of the City 

and Liberties of Philadelphia. 


It is not the intention of the writer of 
these reflections, to enter, otherwise than 
incidentally, into the question of foreign 
or domestic origin, that ample source of 
uncertainty, in which the health and hap- 


_ piness of our city seems likely to be, in one 


way or other, immerged. The West Indian 
fever might have been introduced last year, 
by the brig Susan, from the island of Cuba, 
as some of her crew died at sea, and her 
captain was taken sick at our wharves, be- 
fore she was sent back to the Lazaretto. 
It might have been spread into what was 
afterwards called “ The infected district,” 
by clearing out the hold of a fast sailing 
schooner, from Cape Francois, in our docks, 
instead of at the Quarantine ground. And 
in the latter instance of alarm, which took 
place about Walnut street wharf, the in- 
fection might possibly have been taken, af 
second hand, from vessels then admitted 
without restriction or suspicion, from our 
own tropical port of New Orleans. But an 
indigenous fever, say some ingenious theo- 
rists, might also have been concocted 
among vast masses of putrefying vegeta- 
bles, (rank potatoes for instance, or mould- 
ering coftee, or melting sugars,) piled up in 
damp cellars or warehouses ; or from ani- 
mal substances, in every stage of decay, 
gradually decomposing under a burning 
sun and frequent showers, in our docks 
and mud-puddles; though no such effect 
was ever attributed te like causes, whilst 
the Walnut street or Drawbridge dock, 
now converted into an ample carriage way, 
remained from the earliest times, a perma- 
nent receptacle for every thing of that na- 
ture—particularly dead cats and dogs, 
where they continued as long as they held 
together, alternately exposed to the effects 
of air and water, from winter to summer, 
and from summer to winter, without let or 
molestation whatever. [See a humorous 
descant upon the subject, under the head 
of Dialogues of the Dead, between two of 
these outcast quadrupeds, written just be- 
fore the dock was arched over, in Hopkin- 
son’s works, vol. 1. p. 327. | 











IN DAYS OF YORE. 


Prudence, however, and even decency 
will dictate the propriety of attention to 
cleanliness, during our summer months, 
and provision might very properly be made 
at the public expense, under the direction of 
the board of health, for the effectual cleans- 
ing or scouring out of the docks along 
shore, every spring. 

Yet, is it obvious to general remark, that 
we must look for security from the yellow 
fever of the West Indies, whenever it is 
particularly rife in those climates, to the 
means universally resorted to, in civilized 
countries, against the introduction of every 
species of foreign plague, viz. efficient qua- 
rantine regulations, scrupulously enforced. 

If, after all, the subtle venom should 
once in twenty or thirty years, escape the 
scrutiny of our health officers, as no human 
vigilance is unslumbering or infallible, and 
it is written in the Book of Books, Except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain; we had better meet 
the approaches of the enemy at our out- 
works upon the water, than have to repel 
him from our courts and alleys, after a 
lodgment has been effected within the in- 
terior of the place. It will, at any rate, be 
a more rational preventive to clear out 
our docks, than to pull down our houses. 

It is now at least fifteen years since the 
last preceding appearance in this city, of 
the yellow fever of the West Indies, or the 
ship fever of southern latitudes—whatever 
be its proper name, (for this is a point up- 
on which doctors must be allowed to disa- 
gree,) with which the seaports of the United 
States have been cccasionally visited, 
ever since the breaking out of the yet fer- 
menting revolution of St. Domingo; in all 
which time, as well as at still longer inter- 
vals, heretofore since the foundation of 
Philadelphia; as for instance from 1699, 
when its appearance is first noted in our 
local histories, (and expressly referred to 
the increased mortality of time of war in 
the West Indies,) to about 1740; from 
that time till it appeared again in 1762, 
and after that period until the alarming 
visitation of 1793, which has been repeat- 
ed in lighter degrees several times since: 
in short, from the first settlement of Penn- 
sylvania, until the year 1793, the vicinity 
of Water street, which is now denounced as 
a filthy and pestilential atmosphere, spon- 
taneously generating disease and death, 
has been, and still continues to be, for the 
numbers it contains, as healthy as any other 
along-shore street of a great commercial 
city, in any part of the world. 

So far from being intrinsically unhealthy, 
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during all that time, was Water street 
considered to be, by our native inhabitants, 
who had every possible means of judging 
for themselves, by comparison and experi- 
ence, that many of our principal citizens 
resided in it, of choice, as the mansion 
houses of some of them, which yet remain, 
though now, for the most part, converted 
into store-houses, groceries, slop-shops, &c. 
sufficiently testify. For instance, those of 
the Pemberton family, at the north east 
corner of Chesnut street; and that of Wil- 
liam Allen, Esq. some time chief justice of 
Pennsylvania, a little below Market street, 
whom the writer of this article well re- 
members to have seen, in his old age, when 
excessively corpulent, sitting in the old 
fashioned porch at his door, without the 
least apprehension of pestilential effluvia 
from surrounding garbage, (for Water 
street was not then any cleaner than it is 
now,) or stepping into his coach and, four, 
driven by a body coachman, who was him- 
self the very personification of health and 
ease, to convey his old master to his coun- 
try-house at Mount Airy. 

To go on with this, not I hope uninter- 
esting list of the old standards of our city, 
a little higher up this same foul and pesti- 


ferous Water street, in a large house, the 


door of which may still be distinguished 
by a superb frontispiece, of one of the Gre- 
cian orders, lived Thomas Riche, and after 
he retired to the country, (for it was not 
then the fashion for wealthy people to re- 
tire up Arch street or Chesnut street,) the 
facetious Dr. Chovette, who continued to 
breathe this pestilential air to his 86th 
year. Near it is that of the first Thomas 
Clifford, who used to call his residence in 
Water street, one of the pleasantest and 
most comfortable situations in Philadel- 
phia, being cooled in summer by the shade 
of the opposite houses, and the exhilarat- 
ing breezes which took place upon the wa- 
ter, and sheltered in the winter from the 
piercing north-westers, by the range of the 
bank. Further on, resided Thomas Shoe- 
maker, Esq. then mayor of the city; Wil- 
liam Callender, some time one of its bur- 
gesses, as the two representatives for Phi- 
ladelphia were then called in the general 
assembly; one or more of the Smiths of 
Burlington, who relinquished the delight- 
ful shades of Green Bank, for a social re- 
sidence in Water street; and Abel James, 
an eminent merchant, to whom the king’s 
commission for collecting the famous duty 
of three pence a pound upon tea was di- 
rected, when the East India ships were 


' sent out. But this worthy citizen imme- 
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mediately declined tie invidious distinc- 
tion, and was received with three cheers, 
for his patriotism, on his appearance at the 
coffee house, which in those primitive 
times, occupied the southwest corner of 
Front and Market street.* 

In this vicinity, (for Water street was 
then the court end of the town, and the 
particular range of substantial houses yet 
standing, about midway between Arch and 
Race streets, was familiarly denominated 
pipe and velvet row, from the well known 


urbanity of the old fashioned gentlemen by | 


whom it was then inhabited,) at the corner 
of the public stairs, answering to Elfretl’s 
alley, there stood a large warehouse, in 
which, tradition says, that the provincial 
assembly was occasionally held, whilst the 
State House was building; and half a mile 
lower down, among the Stampers and the 
Sims’s of that day, in the same now inter- 
dicted street, which was not then either 
paved or lighted, I have heard that the gay 
and the fair of that simple age, gave balls 





and routes, then called assemblies, without | 


ever dreaming that they were within pre- 
cincts which, in the days of their grand- 
children, would be given over to disease 
and death ! 

Within the district, now proposed to be 
vacated as unfit for the abode of man, there 
are from four to five hundred families, 


(say 





two thousand or two thousand five 


hundred individuals,) mostly of the least | 


favoured classes of society, who must be 
provided for somewhere—for we are assu- 
red that the poor will never cease out of 
the land. 

These will naturally, perhaps I should 
say, necessarily edge themselves in as near 
the theatre of their former occupations as 
they possibly can. Numbers, of them will, 
no doubt, crowd themselves into Black 
Horse alley, Pewter Platter alley, Coombs’s 
alley, &c. &c. and many of them will be 
fain to occupy the damp and unventilated 
cellars of Front street, and the lower end 
of Market street, Chesnut street, and other 
places of concourse, far less roomy, as 
well as less cheerful and wholesome, than 
their old abodes in Water street. 

In some of these unnoticed retreats of 
poverty and want, when a vessel arrives 


Se 


from the West Indies, with sick on board, | 
the Lazaretto inquisition notwithstanding, | 





* This house is supposed to be one of the 
oldest buildings now standing in the city, and 


almost the only specimen which yet remains of | 


the original Swedish roof, of the first settlers, 
with hipped gable ends. 








THE WIDOW OF NAIN, 


(the strictness of which, we may be sure, 
will not be increased by precautionary 
measures, to be instituted at Philadelphia,) 
the patieuts, dead or dying, may be landed 
at our wharves, without observation, in the 
dusk of the evening, amidst ranges of 
stores unoccupied, or shut up for the night; 
and the first intelligence of the fever, with 
which they may have thoughtlessly, but 
cruelly and criminally, inoculated the city, 
will then be, “They’ve got the fever in 
such a court, or such an alley,” instead of 
“in Water street,” where it wil! be much 
more difficult to prevent contagion from 
spreading from house te house, and from 
street to street, in the very heart of our 
already too much crowded population, than 
it now is to arrest its advances from an 
outskirt of the town, where vigilance is, or 
ought to be, upon the look-out, instead of 
bolstering itself at ease, in the security of 
unsuspecting confidence. 

A certain part of this ejected population 
may go further westward, but many more 
of them, together with some of those neigh- 
bouring citizens, whom they must necessa- 
rily displace, will go northward, and south- 
ward, thereby extending our now healthy 
and pleasant suburbs over the marshes be- 
tween Cohocksink creek and Gunner’s 
run, or the watered meadows of South- 
wark, where, if the disease be really the 
production of our own climate, the dele- 
terious miasma generated between heat 
and moisture, will, of course, be more ac- 
tive and virulent, than they are likely to 
be under the shade of the bank, and in the 
well ventilated avenues between that and 
the river—where the first appearances of 
fever, whether foreign or domestic, are un- 
der the eye of observation, and liable, as 
was happily proved last season, by the suc- 
cessful exertions of the board of health, 
under Providence, to effectual control. 

SEXEx. 


—_—— 


THE WIDOW OF NAIN, 
A Poem, by Thomas Dale, of Bene’t College, 
Cambridge. 
Extracted from a Review in.Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. 


We have seldom met with any produc- 
tions calculated to give a more engaging 
idea of their authors character, than “the 


Widow of Nain,’ and “the Outlaw of 
Taurus ;*—two poems which have lately 
been published by Mr. Dale, of Bene’t Col- 
lege, Cambridge. The notions usually con- 
nected with the name of academical! noe- 
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try, are such, that it is no wonder we threw 
these little volumes aside at first, without 
bestowing on them more than a very hasty 
glance. But if any of our readers have, 
from similar prejudices, been induced to 
treat Mr. Dale with similar disrespect, we 
beg leave to assure them that the loss is 
their own. His poetry is in truth the very 
reverse of what is usually produced in col- 
leges. His style, indeed, bears all the 
marks of that easy unlaboured elegance, 
which can only be acquired after very long 
and intimate acquaintance with the models 
of classical antiquity ; but it is totally free 
from all the coldnesses of pedantic imita- 
tion; and the spirit that animates its num- 
bers, is no other than that of keen human 
feeling, exalted and adorned by the im- 
pressions of a piety as tender as it is deep. 
We regard what the author has published 
as chiefly valuable on account of the pro- 
mise it unfolds; but, even if he were never 
to publish another line, he has already done 
enough to secure for his name the admira- 
tion of affectionate remembrance, among 
all that are worthy of reading poetry. He 
has touched with a hand of so much gentle 
power, some of the finest strains of emo- 
tion that have place within the human 
breast, that none such can lay down his 
little volumes without feelings of the warm- 
est personal kindliness towards the poet 
himself; while the many, who, like the wo- 
man of Nain, have wept over the sole 
props of their widowhood ; and the more 
who, like the Outlaw of Taurus, have 
known what it is to experience the horrors 
of remorse, and to shed the tears of re- 
pentance—will engrave on their memories, 
almost without an effort, the beautiful lines 
that must equally surprise and delight 
them, with showing how surely the soul of 
genius can divine the deepest secrets of 
the troubled heart. 
* * * *% 

We quote the following exquisite passage 
from this beautiful version of one of the 
most beautiful stories told in Holy Writ, 
chiefly on account of the singular felicity 
of the description of our Saviour’s personal 
appearance. It is the first time, we speak, 
so far as we know, without exaggeration, 
that words have been found capable of ex- 
pressing what long ago the angelic pencil 
of Raphael dared and delighted to portray. 
The funeral procession is going on when 
our Lord appears—and says to the widow- 
ed mother, “ weep not.” 


** The mourner—speechless and amazed, 
On that mysterious stranger gazed, 











| 
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If young he were, ’twas only seen 
From lines that told what once had been; 
As if the wind of Time 

Had smote him ere he reached bis prime, 
The bright rose on his cheek was faded, 
His pale fair brow with sadness shaded— 
Yet through the settled sorrow there 

A conscious grandeur flash’d—which told 

Unswayed by man, and uncontrolled, 
Himself had deigned their lot to share, 
And borne—because he willed to bear. 
Whate’er his being or his birth, 

His soul had never stooped to earth ; 
Nor mingled with the meaner race, 
Who shared or swayed his dwelling place: 
But high—mysterious—and unknown, 
Held converse with itself alone : 

And yet the look that could depress 
Pride to its native nothingness ; 

And bid the specious boaster shun 
The eye he dared not gaze upon, 
Superior love did still reveal— 

Not such as man for man may feel— 
No—all was passionless and pure— 

That godlike majesty of wo, 

Which counts it glory to endure— 

And knows nor hope nor fear below; 
Nor aught that still to earth can bind, 
But love and pity for mankind. 

And in his eye a radiance shone— 

Oh! how shall mortal dare essay, 

On whom no prophet’s vest is thrown, 

To paint that pure celestial ray ; 
Mercy, and tenderness, and love, 

And ail that finite sense can deem 
Of him who reigns enthron’d above; 

Light—such as blest Isaiah’s dream, 
When to the awe-struck prophet’s eyes, 
God bade the star of Judah rise— 

There heaven in living lustre glowed— 
There shone the Saviour—there the God ” 


— -—- 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 

Being the introduction to an article, headed 
French Novels, in No. 68, of the Edinburgh 
Review. 

The present state of France, though full 
of promise with respect to her commercial 
and political advancement, is not very fa- 
vourable to the immediate interests of her 
literature. The minds of a great part of 
the population are still too unsettled for 
such calm pursuits, and—to those, who 
study any thing—politics is so new a study, 
that we cannot wonder it should take the 
lead of all others, and draw most of the 
thinking spirits of the day into its vortex. 
Accordingly we find that, out of the circle 
of this tempting theme—which they pur- 


sue with all the freshness, as well as the 


rawness of schoolboys—there is but little 
original produced in any department of 
literature; and the press is chiefly employ- 
ed in circulating either new editions of 
long established works, or translations 
from the popular writings of other coun- 
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tries. In the field of poetry, where it might 
be expected that the excitements of the 
revolution would have called forth some- 
thing at least bold and new, France has 
been long without even a candidate for 
fame; and M. Chateaubriand, who has 
written nothing but prose, is the only real 
poet she at present possesses. There has 
appeared, indeed, within the last year, a 
little work entitled, “ Méditations Poé- 
tiques,” which has been profusely lauded 
in certain circles, but which appears to 
us avery unsuccsssful attempt to break 
through the ancien régime of the French 
parnassus, and transplant the wild and ir- 
regular graces of English poetry, into the 
trim parterre of the Gallic muse. What 
this author’s notions of sublimity are, may 
be collected from the first stanza of one of 
his “ Méditations.” 
** Lorsque du Créateur le parole féconde, 
Dans une heure fatale, eut enfanté le monde 
Des germes du chaos, 
De son cuvre imparfaite il détourna sa face, 
Et d’un pied dédaigneux le lancant dans l’espace, 


Rentra dans son repos. 
Va, dit-il, &c. &c. 


Which may be thus, not unfairly, trans- 
lated: 


“When the Deity saw what a world he had 
fram’d 
From the darkness of chaos, surprised and 
ashamed 
He turn’d from his work with disdain; 
Then gave it a kick, to complete its disgrace, 
Which sent it off, spinning through infinite 
space, 
And return’d to his slumbers again ; 
Saying, ‘Go and be,’” &c. &c. 


WILLIAM HAYLEY, ESQ. 


Literature has just sustained a loss in 
the death of that amiable poet, W. Hay- 
ley, who breathed his last on the 11th of 
November, at Felpham in Sussex, at the 
ave of seventy-six. He was a native of 
Chichester, and received his education at 
Cambridge, where he made an essay of 
his literary talents in an elegant copy of 
verses on the birth of his present majesty. 
From that time the bent of his genius to- 
wards poetry became conspicuous ; he stu- 
died most carefully the classical authors of 
Greece and Rome, as well as those mighty 
names which adorn our own poetical an- 
nals; nor did he rest there, but in a sub- 
sequent stage of his studies he rendered 
himself a perfect master of all the best 
poems in the French, Italian and Spanish 
languages. The first remarkable work 








DEATH OF HAYLEY. 


that he published was “ An beesay on Paint- 
ing,” which appeared in 1778, addressed to 
his friend Romney. This was followed in 
1779 by “ An Epistle to Admiral Keppel,” 
and “An Elegy” imitated from the Greek. 
In 1780, he wrote a poen? on the death of 
“Thomson,” and in 1781 appeared several 
of his chief productioas: viz. “Essay on 
History,” (addressed to Gibbon,) “Ode to 
Howard,” and the “ Triumphs of Temper.” 
In 1784 he attempted a novelty in the 
English language by his “Comedies” in 
rhyme. His essay on “Qld Maids,” pub- 
lished in 1785, in 3 vols. attracted atten- 
tion at the time, and contains many just 
remarks and amiable traits of sentiment. 
Besides these, and several other interest- 
ing works, both in prose and verse, he is 
known as the biographer of Milton, Cow- 
per and Romney, and has produced some 
translations from the “Inferno of Dante,” 
and from the “ Araucana of Ercilla.” Mr. 
Hayley was well known to many literary 
characters for the last fifty years, and was 


| particularly attached to Cowper, the poet, 


for whom he had the satisfaction of obtain- 
ing a pension by his zealous and benevo- 
lent exertions. He lived upon terms of 
friendship with the late Lord Thurlow, 
and, when his lordship quitted the seals, 
kept up a correspondence with him on 
many subjects of Grecian learning. He 
was also much connected with Mr. Gib- 


bon, to whom he addressed his Epistle on 


History. His friendship indeed for that 
celebrated historian, subjected Mr. Hayley 
to the imputation of favouring the same 
free notions on religious subjects which 
were imputed to that author; but the fact 
was undoubtedly the reverse, as was 
known most satisfactorily to the intimate 
friends of Mr. Hayley. The suspicion 
seemed to be confirmed by Mr. Hayley’s 
continued absence from public worship ; 
but this was owing to the infirmity of his 
health, and to a complaint in his eyes, 
which was always aggravated by the 
smallest damp or vapour. 


[ Vew Month. Mag. 


Poctrp. 


WRITTEN IN MY FIFTIETH YEAR. 











Tempora labuntur ticitisque senescimus annis.—Ovid, Fast, 


What tho’ my dancing days are past, 
What tho’ my locks are growing gray; 
As yet my active spirits last, 
As yet I feel no quick decay. 


I will not pine, to ladies fair 
That I no more can offer love; 
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For while esteem with some [ share, 
Shall giddy girls my bosom move? 


A feverish being I resign, 
Nor pleasures gone in vain regret, 
Which time proclaims no longer mine, 
And prudence warns me to forget. 


Be mine that philosophic ease, 
From envy and from censure free, 
That blame the sports that others please, 
Or wish for those unfit for me! 


Nor whilst I move the gay among, 
My tardy steps will 1 deplore, 
Grateful that once I too was young, 
Not sad that I am so no more! 
Wiriiam Evencreen, Gent. 
May Fair. (New Month. Mag. 


A DAY IN AUTUMN, 
A POEM—BY BERNARD BARTON. 


{This amiable and philanthropic bard is one 
of the Society of Friends, and the author of 
some adinirable poems published about a year 
ago. The effusion now before us evinces a lively 
sense of the beauties of creation and of the di- 
vine love which they attest, as well as a vigor- 
ous and refined imagination. The following ex- 
tract will be read with pleasure :] 


And inexhaustible the beauties are 
Of this fair universe. The boundless main; 
Heavens outstretch’d cope, begemmed with 
many a star, 
And earth’s rich loveliness—the ample plain, 
And stream which marks it like a silver vein; 
Mountain, and forest, lake, and waterfall. 
Can minstrel e’er want subject for his strain, 
While such display their charms so prodigal ? 
Or how, while singing them, forget who torm’d 
them all ? ’ 


O Poesy! thou dear delightful art ! 
Of sciences—by far the most sublime ; 
Who, acting rightly thy immortal part, 
Art virtue’s handmaid, censor stern of crime, 
Nature’s high priest, and chronicler of time ; 
The muse of feeling; the interpreter 
Of purest passion :—who in manhood’s prime, 
In age or infancy, alike canst stir 
The heart’s most secret thoughts. * * * 
bVew Month. Mug. 








Darietp. 


EURIPIDES. 


The many very moral and political, and 
{ wish I could say religious, reflections in 
this author, adorned by noble specimens of 
pathetic and poetical excellence, attach 
our affections to the frequent perusal of 
Euripides, and make us pass by his obso- 
lete subjects, the want of variety in his 
characters and interest in his dialogues. 
The “ Alcestus,” is indeed an exception to 
the foregoing strictures, as the story is in- 
teresting in a high degree, and the conduct 
of it excellent. Hercules appears in a very 
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amiable light, and an example of most ac- 
tive friendship. 


LUCIAN. 


We are not only indebted to this writer 
for the amusement which he has afforded 
to us by his own powers of playful satire 
on the vices and follies of mankind, but 





also for giving rise to many excellent imi- 

| tators. Rabelais, Fontenelle, and Le Sage, 

| Montesquieu, Dean Swift, and Lord Lyt- 
tleton, are indebted for much of their wit 

_and satire to the various parts of the writ- 

| ings of Lucian; and most of these writers 

_have avoided the improprieties of their 
Pagan original. 


ESOP AND M. BUFFON. 


When smiling sop endeavours to en- 
lighten our understandings without out- 
raging our pride, and makes dumb crea- 
| tures interpreters of his councils, we think 
the boldness of the fiction can scarcely be 
countenanced by its utility and ingenuity. 
When the great M. Buffon goes still far- 
ther, and gives to beasts the passions and 
opinions of men, and calls this natural 
| history, we applaud the writer, and admire 
his fictions as the science of a philosopher. 
I cannot help preferring the fable of little 
Esop. 








CHEMISTRY. 


When this science is carried no farther 
than decomposition, it claims no other me- 
rit but mere analysis, and resembles the 
play of those children who amuse them- 
selves with pulling their toys in pieces. 
|The synthetical process is the point in 
which philosophy and real utility concur 
to recommend this fashionable study. 





KINDNESS. 

Dr. Johnson’s philosophy, though austere 
and solemn, was by no means morose and 
cynical, and never blunted the laudable 
sensibilities of his character, or exempted 
him from the influence of the tender pas- 
| sions. Want of tenderness, he always al- 
| leged, was want of parts, and was no less 

a proof of stupidity than depravity. 





STORIES. 


The value of every story, said Dr. John- 
| son, depends on its being true. A story 
is a picture either of an individual or of 

human nature in general: if it be false, it 


| is a picture of nothing. 


DENNIS THE CRITIC. 
The Provoked Husband was acted for 





| his benefit, which procured him about a 
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hundred pounds. Thomson and Pope ge- 
nerously supported the old critic, and Sa- 
vage, who had nothing but a verse to give, 
returned them poetical thanks, in the 
name of Dennis. When Dennis heard 


these lines repeated, (for he was then blind) 
his critical severity, and his natural bru- 


tality, overcame that grateful sense he | 


should have expressed, of their kindness 
and their elegance. He swore “by G— 
they could be no one’s but that foul Sa- 
vage’s.” This, perhaps, was the last peevish 
snuif from the dismal torch of criticism, 


for two days after was the redoubted Den- | 


nis numbered with “the mighty dead.” 


MRS. MACAULAY. 


sulted MSS. at the British Museum, and in 
her historical researches, he believes, de- 
stroyed the page of the MS! These dilapi- 
dations were at length perceived, and she 
was watched. The Harleian MS. 7579, 
will go down to posterity as an eternal 
testimony of her historical impartiality. 
It is a collection of state letters. This 
MS. has three pages entirely torn out ; and 
it has a note signed by the principal libra- 
rian, that on such a day the MS. was deli- 
vered to her, and the same day the pages 
were found to be destroyed. 


DR. ROBERT SOUTH. 


This eminent wit and pulpit orator, 
seems not always to have considered pro- 
priety of diction in his discourses in 
church, or due respect to his audience. In 
a sermon preached at court, the orator dis- 
playing the superiority of intellectual plea- 
sures over the sensual gratifications, says, 
“ How vastly disproportionate are the plea- 
sures of eating and drinking, and the 
thinking man. Indeed as different as the 


silence of Archimedes in the study of a | 
problem, and the stillness of a sow at her | 


wash.” 

| HAPPINESS. 

In discoursing on this subject errors fre- 
quently occur, by making it a general in- 
stead of a particular question. One situa- 
tion is agreeable to A, another to B; change 
them, and they both become unhappy. A 
contemplative life is pleasing to some, 
others place all their happiness in activity 
and bustle. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


The same kind of error takes place on 
this subject as in the former, viz. the mak- 
ing that question general, that is true only 


in particular. Some boys, from the con- | 
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stitution of their minds and bodies, are 
most adapted to a private education: other 
boys of hardier temperaments and more 
ungovernable dispositions, need the harsh- 
er restraints and discipline of public 
schools. 


JEWS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Had I to sketch the situation of the Jews 
in the ninth century, and to exhibit at the 
same time the character of that age of bi- 
gotry, could I do it more effectually than 
by the following anecdote, which a learned 
friend discovered in some manuscript re- 


| cords? 


A Jew of Rouen in Normandy, sells a 


| house to a Christian inhabitant of that city. 


After some time of residence, a storm hap- 
pens, lightning falls on the house, and 
does considerable damage. The Christian 
unenlightened, vilianous, and pious, cites 
the trembling descendant of Israel into 
court for damages. His eloquent counsel- 
lor hurls an admirable philippic against 
this detestable nation of heretics, and con- 
cludes by proving, that it was owing to this 
house having been the interdicted property 
of an Israelite, that a thunderbolt fell upon 
the roof. The judges (as it may be sup- 
posed) were not long in terminating this 
suit. They decreed that God had damaged 
this house as a mark of his vengeance 
against the property of a Jew, and that 
therefore it was just that the repairs should 
be at his cost. 

Perhaps it is to be acknowledged, that 
the judges were merciful, and the Jew for- 
tunate. To be condemned to.rebuild a 
house, is better than to be buri/t with some 
of its old wood. 

JEALOUSY. 

Rochefoucault observes, “In jealousy 
there is less love than self love.’ Which 
reflection Houssaie illustrates by this anec- 
dote taken from Tacitus. “Witness Rha- 
damistus, who threw his beloved wife into 
a river, that she might not fall mto the 
hands of another.” 
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